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sympathy. So complete, indeed, is the harmony of views as regards the system of natural liberty in general, that until Dr. Cannan published the notes of the original lectures given by Adam Smith at Glasgow, it was generally supposed that he had derived some of his leading ideas from actual conversations with Quesnay and others during his visit to France.
But in spite of his insistence on the fundamental national importance of agriculture, and his partial acceptance of the idea of a net product arising in agriculture over and above the ordinary profits of industry, Adam Smith comes to the conclusion that it is not desirable to attempt artificially to encourage agriculture. "Those systems, therefore, which, preferring agriculture to all other employments in order to promote it, impose restraints on manufactures and foreign trade, act contrary to the very end which they propose, and indirectly discourage that very species of industry which they mean to promote."
It may be recalled, also, that Adam Smith strongly condemned the bounty on the export of corn, although it was expressly designed to encourage agriculture. It is unnecessary to examine at this place either of these arguments; it is enough to note that in spite of what are generally considered extravagant eulogies of the employment of capital in agriculture, even in this case Adam Smith does not suppose that* the encouragement of the state would have the results anticipated. And it is not because he is led away by doctrinaire prejudices against the interference of the